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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, however, a 
great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig- 
nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the more vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no other 


subjecé are new textbooks SO much Tht ed d. 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 
Published May 1, 1918) 

Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
the real history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not of 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


Democratic Pedagogy 


Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 
fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell'gent 
citizenship. The day of Prussian “ goose-step’’ pedagogy is passing. The boys 
and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems, 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished. 


A Texthooh That Sets a New Standard 
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Volume VIII 


THE INSTALLATION ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH DAKOTA! 

I prize the confidence of the call to this 
great service. I appreciate beyond expres- 
sion the messages, this day, of greeting and 
good will. On the other hand, I am not 
unmindful of the responsibility, nor of 
the obligation which this welcome brings. 

Looked at the 
ahead is easier than it seems; looked at from 
another, it is more difficult than would ap- 


from one angle, work 


pear. It is easier than it otherwise would 


be for some definite reasons. The univer- 
sity has been under good leadership from 
the first. The foundation is solid, the lines 
are true. With genuine devotion the build- 
ing has been consecrated to the cause of 
learning and service. One of these leaders, 
President Sprague, gave the final message 
of his life to the university on Commence- 
ment The 
Merrifield stands among us for rare qual- 
ity of interest and service. President Me- 
Vey gave the university the best of his abili- 
ties, until a call came for what he thought 
His still 


Day, two years ago. 


name 


a larger service. interest is 
with us. 

Furthermore, men are still serving the 
university who were main supports through 
all of these The 
of three of our colleges have worked in 
the twenty 


and their work is every year the stronger, 


administrations. deans 


university well over years, 
from the ripeness and richness of this ex- 
perience and of their lives. I am not think- 
ing of three men, or of the deans alone, 


meeting their responsibilities, but, as well, 


1Grand Forks, N. D., June 19, 1918. 
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of the large number of persons in the uni- 
versity whose work and 4evotion measure 
up to the challenge of these standards. 

Next to the faculty, the alumni know 
the university, and are ready all over the 
state, I find, to repays the debt they fee] 
in loyal service. 

The task, 


where so much is to be done and the prom 


too, is easy in a new state, 
ise iS sO great. 

In our new state, likewise, made up of 
the best from older communities, the stand- 
ards are for the best, and there is a willing 
ness for cooperation and support of the 
institution that demonstrates its service. 

These things, with the general goodwill, 
would make an ordinary task easy. 

The responsibility appears, and the sery 
ice is difficult, for the man who is sensitive 
to the challenge of Merrifield and MeVey, 
who understands what a university is capa 
ble of, manned as this university is, and 
the this 


should give in the development and ad 


who knows service university 


vancement of this state. As this future un 
folds to me, the responsibility is very great. 
The state must have this service. The uni 
versity must give it, in full measure. Even 
so, with the support and cooperation of 
you all, I am willing to accept the responsi 
bility. 

Let us all, then, together look at the work 
before us, the work of a state university, 
that we may all understand the obligations 
of this day. 

The state has accepted the responsibility 
for a complete system of education, with 
definite plans and purposes. 

Even interested as we are in the work of 
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the state school system, I wonder if we real- 
ize the rapid growth of the plan of educa- 
tion by the state. In 1887, thirty years 
ago, there were 80,000 students in the coun- 
high schools and 


(City high 


try in the public (city) 
83,000 in private high schools. 
that 
the U. S. Commissioner’s report.) 


time shown in 
In the 


intervening thirty vears the attendance in 


schools alone were at 


private high schools has increased, in round 
numbers, 85 per cent., so that there was an 
enrollment in these high schools, in 1916, of 
155,135. On the other hand, the attend- 
ance in the publie high schools is more than 
eighteen times what it was in 1887, a gain 
of over fifty per cent. on the original num- 
ber, each year, making a total enrollment 
in the publie high schools in the country in 
1916, in round numbers, of 1,500,000, or 90 
per cent. of all high-school students. To 
such an extent has the state accepted the re- 
sponsibility of secondary education. 

The increase in the part that the state in- 
stitutions of higher learning play in the 
work of higher education is correspondingly 
striking. In 1887-88, Michigan was the 
only state university that had an enroll- 
ment above one thousand (1,677). Minne- 
sota had in round numbers, four hundred 
(412) students, five hundred 
(541), Wisconsin six hundred (654). 

There were nine thousand (9,401) stu- 
dents in all the state universities listed in 
taken together. In 1916 there 
were nearly one hundred and eight thou- 
sand (107,237) students in the state uni- 
In 1887-88 the productive funds 


California 


1887-88, 


versities. 
of the state universities were given as eight 


and three quarter million ($8,778,803) 


dollars, and the total income of these insti- 
tutions was one million eight hundred and 
seventy-five thousand ($1,874,840) dollars. 
The increase in the income provided for the 
state universities in the thirty years may be 
illustrated by saying that there are eight 
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different universities the income of 
each one of which equals the total income 
of all the state universities thirty years 
Two or three of them have an annual 
all the 
state universities together thirty years ago. 

The establishment of the state universi- 
ties, then, it will be seen, is comparatively 
In the older states of the east, pri- 


State 


ago. 


income almost twice as great as 


recent. 
vately endowed universities were long es- 
tablished and meeting the needs, as known 
then, of higher education, before the day 
of the state university. But in the other 
states, thirty-six or more in number, ineclud- 
ing nearly all the western and southern 
states, the state institutions are taking the 
places of first importance in the work of 
higher education. 

Now, what can we say as to the reasons 
for this rapid growth of the state univer- 
sity? In the first place, does it represent 
hostility to the old type of colleges and 
universities? No. I should say that the 
debt we owe to these older institutions can 
never be repaid. They still have their great 
work to do, right alongside of the state 
universities. The University of Michigan, 
though not actually in point of time the 
oldest of the state universities, is thought 
of as the leader of the state university 
movement. The University of Michigan 
was established in 1837. Harvard Univer- 
sity, the oldest of the privately endowed 
institutions, was founded in 1636. Here 
is a stretch of two hundred years in which 
the work of higher education was done by 
the privately endowed institutions, a serv- 
ice which is a permanent inheritance. The 
expense of modern university education is 
one of the reasons for education by the 
State. 

Again, the old universities started out, in 
the beginning, to train picked men, spe- 
cially prepared for a limited number of 


professions and callings. The state univer- 
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sity proposes to train the son and daughter 
of every citizen of the commonwealth, keep- 
ing in mind every line of useful work. 
Other causes, also, have been factors, but 
the final reason for the change, as I see it, 
is the growing feeling that the training of 
future citizens is a matter too vital for the 
This 


training may be given in privately endowed 


state to be dependent in regard to it. 


institutions, but the state, on account of 
the importance of the work must hold itself 
responsible for knowing that provision for 
the 


state institutions of higher learning, as the 


this work is made. In other words, 
public high school and the common school, 
represent the spirit of modern democracy, 
the provision for the edveation of all the 
people, by the people, and in the interests 
of all the people and the commonwealth 
itself. The importance of this principle is 
emphasized further by our laws for com- 
pulsory education. 

Now what are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the state institutions? What is 
the special justification of such edueation 
by the state and what are its objects? Its 
justification, its necessity, is the fact that, 
while education and a high degree of in- 
telligence in its citizens are an advantage 
to any country, of any form of government, 
they are essential to the existence of a re- 
publie. 

The first object, then, of a state univer- 
sity, of a state school, is to help in the ma- 
king of good citizens. This object does not 
conflict with that of the old 
But the old universities aimed at develop- 


universities. 


ing a good man, a good individual, with the 
thought that a good man would be a good 
citizen, while the state university’s object is 
to make a good citizen, regarding the indi- 


vidual as a member of society and of the 
that 
highest type of citizen involves in the proc- 


State, with the thought making the 
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ess, aS an essential, the making of a good 
man. 

The eall to-day is not so much, either, for 
citizens who are passively good, and obe 
dient to the laws. That s taker To. 
granted. The call is for citizens who are 
actively and positively good, men and 
women who understand the spirit and 


meaning of our institutions, who under 


stand the blessings, the obligations and the 
responsibilities, involved in the sovereignt 
of the people. This is the first obj I ti 
state university. 

Besides the good citizen, who will do his 
part as a member of society and take a 


proper interest in matters of publie con 


cern, the state needs, as citizens, met 
work 


Hene 


liberal 


women who are prepared to do the 
that needs to be done in the state. 


. . . 
eS] ! | ti i eolleges ol 
he ides the ( ld standard ") le res ( 


science, the colleges and schools 


arts and 
of our university have been established in 
the order of the need for the work in the 
state that those schools represented, The 
agriculture 


greatest industry of the state, 


has an institution set apart, to make train 


ing for this great industry of the state its 


primary object. In the same way, se} 
rate institutions have been set apart, in dif 
ferent sections of the state, for the training 
of teachers for the publie schools. 
If the establishment of these schools and 
departments was determined by the needs 
the large, 


of the state and community at 


what becomes of the individual student who 
was the center of interest in the old schools? 
The theory of the state university is that 
the individual is being best cared for when 
that 


he is being prepared to do the work 


the state and the community at large need 


The 
and of the 


to have done. interests of the commu 


nity at large individual are 


largely identical. When the student is 
prepared to do the work that the state 
needs to have done, he has tne best assu 
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rance, that he may be given, of the demand 
for the services which he has to offer. 

On such a seale, then, in outline, has the 
state taken up the work of education, and 
such is the spirit of the training given by 
the state. 

When the state university was once es- 
tablished, it was seen that the state might 
have other advantages from its investment, 
in addition work (and 
training for eitizenship). It to be 
realized that the should not lay 
aside his habits of study at graduation; 


to those of school 
came 


student 


that graduation is not a quitting time, but 
a commencement time; that men and women 
of the university should be thinkers, per- 
sons of intellectual grasp and growth all 
their lives, and that the university should 
be a stimulus to this end. 

Furthermore, it was conceived that all 
the people of the state should have some 
chance of benefit, directly, from the stores 
of knowledge at the university, and to this 
end the extension division is developed to 
take the university to the people when the 
people can not come to the university. 

It has been estimated, for example, that 
we have knowledge enough about agricul- 
ture to double the of the United 
States, and we also have knowledge enough 


crops 


about soils to keep soils constantly up to 
their present grade of fertility, in produe- 
ing the double crop. The problem of ex- 
tension is to get this knowledge to the peo- 
ple who are cultivating the farms. Again, 
an appalling number of deaths each year 
are from preventable diseases. The prob- 
lem of extension is to get the knowledge, 
available in our medical department and 
health laboratories, to function in all the 
communities of the state. 

It was further seen that when a faculty 
of specialists had been brought together, in 
departments specially equipped, along lines 
of service to the state, the people of the 
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state might to the best advantage get expert 
advice from the university on their prac- 
tical problems in any of these lines. In 
this way our engineers have saved the peo- 
ple of the state thousands of dollars on 
problems of water power. Our scientists 
have analyzed the water of city water sup- 
plies and advised on questions of sanita- 
They have advised on the indications 
The chief work 


tion. 
of oil in different localities. 
in the state on the clays and coals has been 
done in the university laboratories, and the 
president serves on the State Board of 
and is state high 
There is in this work at the same 
the 
and 


Edueation school ex- 
aminer. 
advantage to students in 
their 


based on actual problems. 


time an 
having studies investigations 

Again, earnest scholars on the faculty, 
in their studies, in their work of investiga- 
tion and research, discover new truth and 
add to the stock of human knowledge. The 
state benefits first, in that the men consider 
so prominently questions and problems of 
interest in the state. On the teaching side, 
at the time, 
trained to do this kind of work. 

A state university, then, is education of 
all the people, by all the people, for all the 
people. Its work is the training of good 
citizens for the state, useful men and 
women, the taking of educational help and 
improvement to all the communities of the 
state, the helping in the development of 
the state’s resources, the adding to the sum 
More and more, too, 


same students are being 


of human knowledge. 
in these last days, the universities of these 
several sovereign states of the nation are ae- 
cepting the obligation of doing service for 
the nation in helping direct men in their 
training for diplomatic service, for work in 
foreign commerce, which is to be world de- 
cisive after the war, in accepting foreign 
students for training, who are to add to the 
number of international minds, who see the 
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world as one community, and who will help 
to make war impossible. This takes no aec- 
count either of the help given the nation 
through trained men in every branch of 
the service, for the nation’s part in the 
great war. 

For example, on July 1 this room we are 
in will be filled with cots, to accommodate 
a majority of the 150 drafted men, sent here 
by the war department, to take intensive, 
practical courses of training, in the differ- 
ent departments of our college of engineer- 
ing, before they start for France. 

The greatest profit of this conference, to- 
day, will come through all of us getting a 
definite conception of the purpose and 
spirit of our state university. In this way 
alone we can be fully prepared to carry out 
our respective parts of the agreement into 
which we are entering here. 

In the first place it will be assumed that 
those of us officially connected with the uni- 
versity will have this definite conception 
and understanding of the university. On 
account of its importance, however, it will 
not be amiss for us to review in brief out- 
line what this means for the faculty. 

We might define the faeulty’s work as 
that of helping to attain the purpose of the 
university. This is the thing that must 
determine all our plans. This is the thought 
that must inspire us if we are really to 
enter into the university ’s life. 

In the first place, I want to remind my 
colleagues that the position of a professor 
is a man’s job, a woman’s job, a full job. 
It must have all of one’s time and energy 
that is allotted to serious work. It some- 
times happens that people think of a pro- 
fessor’s work as an easy job. This may be 
due, in part, to our attitude toward our own 
work and the fact, that we, at times, may 
not be giving ourselves to this work, as the 
physician does to his work, as the lawyer 
to his work, as the merchant to his work, 
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as the farmer to his work. Let us note that 
any man who fails to give the same energy 
and interest to his work in the university 
that would be necessary for suecess in bank 
ing, or business, or farming, is practically 
certain, in the long run, to be regarded as 
not measuring up to the requirements in 
the University of North Dakota 

It is consistent with this view that these 
positions must carry a man’s salary for the 
sake of the university. The salary of these 
positions must be such that a professor will 
not feel foreed, economically, to add to 
this salary by the use of his vacations and 
spare time, gained more or less at the ex 
pense of his school work, to do work outside 
of his lines, for the sake of m iking a living 
To men who have felt this course necessary 
I may say, if the policy of the present ad 
ministration can be earried out, a man’s 
best chance for improving his economic wel 
fare, at this university, will be through 
making himself indispensable in his work 
and rendering a service of a grade and qual 
ity for which men are getting higher com 
pensation in other universities. 

It is vitally important that we should all 
understand, and I want the people of the 
legislature to understand, that there is just 
as much difference between a good teacher 
and a poor teacher as there is between a 
good physician and a poor physician, a good 
lawyer and a poor lawyer. It is one thing 


to go through the motion of teaching, } 


may be quite another thing to lead on and 
inspire students up to their best endeavors. 
In the last analysis, a great university is 
an assemblage of great teachers. This is 
the standard up to which we must measure, 
to do the work that the University of North 
Dakota is called upon to do. 

It has often been said that the position of 
an athletic coach is the most uncertain posi 
tion about a university. My own experi 


ence has led me to believe that the reason 
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for this is that the athletic coach is subject 
to more definite and severe tests. 1 am in- 
clined to think that if the faculty of any 
university in the country were submitted 
to aS severe tests, it would lose probably 
one fourth of its members under such a test. 
The test of the teachers in our university 
will, so far as we are able to make it such, 
be fair and just, but they will approach the 
severity of the tests of the athletic coach, in 
expecting each instructor to get results ap- 
proaching the possibilities of his position. 
It is very important to be fair to the in- 
dividual instructor. It is a greater obliga- 
tion on me, as an umpire, in making reecom- 
mendations, to be fair to the fifty students 
of the instructor, whose preparation is de- 
pending on the quality of his teaching and 
training. 

One thing especially I want to exhort my 
colleagues to remember and that is that the 
The 
university is here for the students and for 
the state. 
a great university for its own sake or to de- 


university is a means and not an end. 
It will not be our purpose to build 
velop a great department for its own sake, 


of the 
purpose for which the university was estab- 


but as a means to the attainment 


lished. 

To speak in some detail, I may say that 
I have been associated with a good many 
professors who assumed that it was evi- 
dence of strength in their department to 
fail a noticeably large number of their 
students. I want to emphasize the fact that 
the failure of students in a department rep- 
resents a divided responsibility. I wonder 
if we could find any physician or surgeon 
in any hospital in this state who based his 
claim to skill in his profession on the num- 
ber of patients that died in his hospital. I 
wonder if the automobile school, at Fargo, 
emphasizes, in any of its advertisements for 
students, the number of students trained 
the end of their course of 


there who, at 
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training, are not able to run an automobile. 

I accept, at once, that a teacher can not 
make a scholar out of a student who will 
not apply himself, but with students who 
have completed a course of training in 
standard high schools, the presumption is 
that we ought to be able to have them sue- 
ceed in their work at the university, if we 
do our job wisely enough. 

Again, on Friday evening last, the uni- 
versity council, in passing on recommenda- 
tions for degrees, spent about an hour in 
discussing the case of a candidate for a de- 
gree who, at the end of four years’ work, 
ealling for 125 eredits, failed in points by 
the margin of seven tenths of one per cent. 
in measuring up to the standard, set up by 
us for graduation. We are clearly indebted 
to the men who are jealous for the univer- 
Standards are what give de- 
At the same time, I 


sity standards. 
grees their meaning. 
ean not think of it as in keeping with the 
spirit and dignity of a great university to 
haggle over the payment of an amount, rep- 
resenting the fraction of a cent, on a four 
years’ contract. I do not want to be severe 
over such a question, but there is a vital 
point at stake. Real university training 
does not consist in making a puppy jump 
over a stick at a given height, but it is a 
development of the growing student’s pow- 
ers, the attaining of discriminating judg- 
ment, a breadth of view, ideals, purposes, 
things that we do not want to hamper our- 
selves, by technical rules, in appraising. 
One of the arguments urged in this dis- 
cussion was that the time of the faculty is 
valuable, that we can not afford to spend 
our time trying to adjust the record of 
some student Let me say 
kindly, but clearly, as we start out together, 
that during the present administration, so 
far as the matter can be influenced by the 


every year. 


president, the faculty will be expected to 














take sufficient time, always, to do justice to 
the students in our charge. 

This leads me to a case of university dis- 
cipline which came to my attention on Sat 
urday. In advance, I may say that I feel 
that it is important for the university in all 
of its methods of procedure to aim to serve 
as a model for the students; that is to say, 
the students, like all the rest of us, take on 
a great deal of their education indirectly 
or absorb it, so to speak, in the atmosphere 
of the university. In the ease of discipline 
referred to, before I the 
mendation of the discipline committee to 


referred recom- 
the council for final action, as is my invari- 
able custom, I ealled in a representative of 
the students concerned, that I might know 
personally their point of view in the matter. 
I was dumbfounded to find that the com- 
mittee had recommended the most severe 
penalty that could be devised, against one 
of the student organizations, without ever 
having a conference with any student in 
volved and without giving any one, on 
whom sentence was being passed, the slight 
est chance to be heard. I am using this in 
the way of illustration and not for judg- 
ment. I should like to add further, without 
thought of criticism, that one of the mem- 
bers of this committee was at the head of 
our department of sociology. It raises the 
question in my mind whether we are prac- 
tising social justice or whether we are just 
preaching social justice. 

To do justice to the committee, I should 
say that about the time I had devised a 
plan of giving a representative of the boys 
a hearing before the council, the chairman 
of the discipline committee, who had of 


necessity been excused from acting on the 


ease, called me up, having just discovered 
what the situation was, and entered a plea 
of personal privilege, as chairman of the 
committee, asking that he be allowed to 
withdraw the report and to withhold his 
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signature until after everv student ! 
cerned had a chance to be heard 

In our work let us realize all the tim 


that we are now in a real world; that we ar 


dealing with young men and women, who 
to-morrow are going out, not only to be full 


but 


leaders in their respective communities. 


fledged Citizens, likely to be 


persons 


These are some of the ways in which we 


must hold ourselves, at all times, to 


toward the real purpose 


university—a definite task with definite ol 


jects, to be attained only by men who have 


a clear conception of the university and 


who are genuinely devoted to its purposes 


It must not either be taken as too signfi 


cant that eases can be observed where im 
provements may be made. I would have 
all of you, rather, remember, that one of 
my chief sourees of confidence in under 


taking this work, is from the large propor 
tion of the men and women here who do 
have a clear grasp of university work, and 
who do have a devotion to those purposes 
not surpassed, as I should say on short ae 
quaintance, in any university in the land 

It is just as important that the students 
have a clear and definite conception of the 
purpose of a college course. Training in a 
college course is capable of as definite plan 
There is 


the same relation of cause and effect. The 


ning as raising a crop of wheat. 


same results from the right way and the 
wrong way of doing things. A man may 
use a full season’s time, be out the expense 
for seed, for the labor and the use of land, 
and at the end of the season have no suffi 
cient returns in crop. The same expendi 
ture of time and money definitely made in 
a well-planned way may get a full return, 
some sixty fold, some a hundred fold. 

I wish that you students who are to be 
with us next fall would ask yourselves the 
question whether we are working with the 


same energy and with as definite results, as 
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the boys who are in military training 


camps. Compare notes with some of them 
and see how the hours and energy in the 
two places compare. 

Remember that you are not working for 
the teacher, working for 


you are your- 


selves. If at times you succeed in passing 
an examination, but have not mastery of 
the subject represented, you have by your 
wits or luck succeeded in getting a certifi- 
cate of deposit in the bank, but the certifi- 
cate after all is bogus—there is no money 
in the bank. 

Remember that teachers 
are among your best friends, in a position 


They may 


likewise your 
to serve your highest welfare. 
be severe at times, but it will be our pur- 
pose to be severe only in your interest. We 
hope that it will be in kind the severity 
of the physician and nurse in the hospital— 
when necessary for the patient’s good. 

A student can not be driven into scholar- 
ship. We can make you do a given task of 
work, but to get the benefit of your train- 
ing your work must be voluntary, spurred 
on by intelligent interest, followed through 
with a clear consciousness that your prepa- 
ration for life and your success in life de- 
pend upon what you do here. You should 
be inspired also by the great conception of 
You here 


simply as a personal matier. The state is 


a state university. are not 


providing the advantages of university 
training, in the confidence that the men and 
women who have their training here will go 
out better, happier men and women and will 
be able to render a better service to the 
community at large. The state of North 
Dakota is depending on you. 

It is of a like importance that the people 
of the state have this same definite, clear 
grasp of the state’s investment and its pur- 
pose. There will be no question anywhere 


about the profit of the investment, when the 


ease is clearly understood. 
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Let me suggest that the work of eduea- 
What if the 


civilized nations of the world had spent any 


tion must be pushed harder. 


considerable portion of the hundred billions 
of dollars, that have been spent in war, in 
education and the world’s uplift? We 
found 
money, infinitely cheaper than the cure of 


would have prevention, even in 


war. In the last analysis, we can afford to 
spend any amount for education that will 
be actually taken advantage of. 

To this end let me Say that one of our 
policies will be to make a financial account- 
ing for the university that will be business- 
like and clearly understood by the people 
of the state. It will likewise be our purpose 
in asking for appropriations to outline our 
plans of expenditure in such a way that any 
legislator, who has to pass on our claims, 
will understand what we are asking for, and 
what we are proposing to do when the pro- 
vision is made. We shall also hold ourselves 
ready to furnish facts from other universi- 
ties and from the office of the United States 
Commissioner of Edueation, so that any 
business man ean tell whether the work of 
the university is being economically con- 
ducted. On the business side, we shall re- 
gard that to the state the university is an 
investment and that we are responsible for 
seeing that the state gets value received on 
its investment, that the moneys used at the 
university are economically and efficiently 
used. 

I have said that we want to pay fair sal- 
aries at the university. I say this from the 
state standpoint as much as from the stand- 
point of the men and women employed. 
The most important work that the state is 
responsible for is the molding of its future 
citizens, the fixing of the type of its men 
and women. That most important work 
must be in the hands of teachers of the first 
order. The work must botched. 
Nothing but the real thing will do. Let not 


not be 
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our inducements to such teachers be so 
meager that they will soon be found giving 
their talents and abilities in training the fu- 
ture citizens of Minnesota, Illinois or Penn- 
svlvania. Those are the teachers that we 
need and must have in North Dakota. 

I may assure you, if you need assurance, 
that the men at the university are going to 
earn their salaries. We are going to drive 
them hard. And what do we mean by driv- 
ing them hard? We mean the same as Gen- 
eral Foch means in driving his men hard 
on the western front, but is going to be with 
them all the time. He is going to drive 
them hard because the cause has to be saved 
and because the men will not hear of any- 
And what 


will my work be in having the men work 


thing else but saving the cause. 


hard to earry out the great work under- 
taken by the university? As a matter of 
fact, my first work will be to check up three 
or four men who are working beyond all 
reason. One man we have already sent 
away for his vacation ahead of commence- 
ment, anxious lest we have allowed him to 
break himself down. 

We want these men cared for, for selfish 
reasons, if no other. We want the students 
to have the benefit of the teachers at their 
best. It is on the same principle that we 
should not wish a dangerous operation at 
the hospital performed by a surgeon who 
had been in the operating room for forty- 
eight hours without sleep. 

In leading the university to do its great- 
est work in the state, we want the confidence 
of all the people of the state, who are sup 
porting the university. Some persons have 
dreamed that the university was to be gov- 
erned by politics. I would answer that, in 
brief, at this time as Bishop Brooks at one 
time answered one of his parishioners who 
narrated an alleged beautiful dream to the 
bishop. Bishop Brooks had impressed her 
as being not sufficiently interested in the 
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forms of the church and 


dream in which everything in the 


was lovely, with all of her ideals, fi 
and the plans of worship. After complet 
ing her narration and awaiting the bishop's 
comment, it came in the form of a question, 
‘*And who did you dream was rector of the 


In the 


dream 


church which you describe ? same 


way, I would ask the person with the 


that the university was to be governed by 


polities, ‘*“Who is to be 


president of th 


university when its policies are to be di 


6° 


influence 


} 


termined by political 
that members of the 


the 


wise, I should observe 
board of 


faiths represented on that board, 


regents, of all of political 


told me 
personally, at the time of my conference 


with them, that they were having their 


controversies within the board itself and 


that all five of them were a unit on the mat 
ter of keeping these controversies within 


the board and not allowing any of their pe 


litical or personal controversies to affect 
the university in any way soever. These 
statements in every case were voluntary 
and I am taking them at their face valu 


I do not believe there is any intelligent man 
in the state who wants political influence 

bear on the university. The only thing in 
my judgment that we have to do with the 
university is to make it clear to all our peo 
ple that we are running the university im 
partially, spending 100 per cent. of our 
to have the university do the 


has to do, 


energy to try 
great work which it without any 
basis of | 
I do not be 
lieve there is any one in the state who wants 


this, and |] 


connected 


es on the 


preferences or prejudik 


litical or religious affiliations. 


any more than do not believe 


there is any one with the uni 


versity who will not live up to this assur 
ance, 


| should 


want here academic and university freedom 


like to further, that we 


Say, 


Tact, aS a real 


There is no such thing, in 
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We want it, 
as I have said before, not primarily for the 


university, without freedom. 


sake of the teachers, but we want it, first 
of all, so that the students, in the first in- 
stance, and the state, finally, may have in 
full the best 


vive. 


that all of our men have to 
This is possible only when the men 
are free to teach with sincerity. 

What I have said up to this time implies 
at all points the work and duty of the presi- 
dent of the institution. In his relation to 
the teaching foree, the president’s duty is 
to see to it, so far as is within his power, 
that the teachers are so situated, looked at 
from all essential standpoints, as to do their 
The work 
of the teachers in the university represents 
the net product of the institution. The 
president must enable them to work to good 


work at the greatest advantage. 


advantage not primarily, as said before, 
for their sake, strong as that claim should 
be, but that the net results of the univer- 
sity’s work, both in quality and quantity, 
may be as great as possible. 

In relation to the students or in the mat- 
ter of student government the president’s 
duty should be to help maintain conditions 
in the university most favorable to 
The 


government is even more 


accom- 


plish the work of the school. second 


object of impor- 
tant than the first, and that is ultimately to 
have the students govern themselves, to a 
high degree, both because the first object is 
better attained than can be done through 
government by authority; and in the see- 
ond place, because the greatest gain of gov- 
ernment is to have the students learn to 
govern themselves and become law-abiding 
and law-enforeing citizens. The president’s 
policy toward government in this institution 
will be directed toward the end of leading 
the students to personal accountability and 
personal responsibility in their conduct. 
The president’s relations to the regents, as 
the direct representatives of the state, are 
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to be those of an expert adviser; analogous 
in some respect to the relations of the presi- 
dent or eashier of a bank to the directors 
who represented the bank’s stockholders. 
If the president of the bank is true to his 
position, his recommendations to the diree- 
tors will be based solely on the interests of 
the bank and the directors will pass on the 
recommendation with a view solely to the 
good of the bank. 
to the board of regents of the university 


I hope to have relations 


that will approach at all times what it is to- 
day, a 100 per cent. mutual confidence, and 
we will consult over matters of university 
policy with the greatest frankness and inde- 
pendence of judgment, all looking to the 
Fur- 
thermore, the stockholders, the people of 


same end of the university’s good. 


the state, will always be welcome to our 
conclusions and the reason for our findings. 
may at times 
happen that the president of the university 


From another angle it 
will be thought of as a sort of ezar, putting 
one man up in rank and salary and another 
man down in rank and salary, or distribut- 
ing the favors and privileges of the uni- 
versity in arbitrary fashion. Some of the 
recommendations of the president to the 
regents may be severe. Some of these find- 
ings may seem to work a hardship to in- 
dividuals at The relations, how- 
ever, will not be that of the ezar but rather 
that simply of an umpire. 


times. 


To use a similar 
comparison to make my point clear, it will 
always be the president’s intention, whether 
in the ease of a professor or a student, if a 
man reaches first base, to say that he has 
reached first base and if he does not reach 
first base, to say that he did not reach first 
The point is a vital one. A teacher 
or a student, so far as the president has 
the matter to pass on, will be allowed to 
make his own record. He will be helped, in 
any way that the president can help him, in 
making that record, but if, with all the 


base. 
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help that can be given and all the encour- 
agement and patience, the play is made and 
the man does not reach first base, the presi- 
dent will have to say that he failed to reach 
it. This is the most painful duty that a 
president ever has to perform. A man will 
never be declared out by your present um- 
pire without personal regret. The point 
that I wish to make clear is that in all these 
matters the president will take the attitude 
of an umpire, and so far as he is capable, be 
not only fair and impartial but interested 
and sympathetie as well. 

On the other hand, when it is clear to the 
president that a man has made first base, 
the umpire will call him safe, and the de- 
cision will not be changed, even though the 
umpire is put off the grounds, and I am cer- 
tain that the board of regents will sustain 
this position, to the last member. 

But let us take one more look, in the 
large, at the task which 
in this hour, and see what the work is that 
do together. In the 
drive on the western front that began on 
March 21, we all held our breath as we read 
the accounts of the work of General Carey, 


I am undertaking 


we are all to great 


in stopping the breach in the allied lines, 
in such a way that the Germans seemed not 
to have discovered it. His force was hastily 
gathered in, made up of the men not under 
arms, the engineers, the chaffeurs, the cooks, 
men from the quartermaster’s divisions. 
What if these men had failed to hold the 
What 


allied armies? 


line? would have become of the 
I mention this heroie inei 
dent because it suggests to us and points 
out plainly that, in the last analysis, there 
is no other job than holding the line, hold- 
ing the line in the great cause. The univer- 
sity is helping to hold the line in North Da- 
kota. 


of his calling, must interest himself to the 


Every citizen of the state, regardless 


extent of seeing that the line is held and 
taking an active part himself if he should 
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be called upon. Further than this, 


Koch, our great commander of the allied 


cause, has stated recently as the vital prin 


ciple of warfare, that it is necessary not 


only to hold the line, but when the time 


comes the line must be advanced—the 


enemy's line must be broken through, that, 


at the proper time, the allied force must 


‘ 


not only defend Paris an he channel 


ports, but that tl 
start for Berlin 
The university is helping to hold the 
of education and advancement in 
Dakota. The people of the state are 
upon it as the head of the school system 
In that capacity, following the principle of 
General Foch, the university must not only 
hold the line, but must go through the | 
at times and point the way 
This is the day see 
clearly and face them squarely. It 
that the 


and keep breaking th: 


university should break 

line. I am sur 
rounded by colleagues who have been facing 
the facts, and are willing and glad to face 
the facts. We feel the 


that we are to have all reasonable support 


assurance to-day 


from the people of the state. Even with 


the work ahead, President Crawford, and 


with the responsibility involved, I accept 


the charge, with the objective of Berlin 


FRANKLIN 


DAKOTA 


THOMAS 
OF Nortr 
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tion, President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, 
of Harvard University, I have undertaken 
to indicate somewhat briefly the content 
that might be appropriate to that title in 
terms of present-day school administration. 

If time permitted, but fortunately for 
you it does not, I should be inelined to take 
as the expansion of my text, John Milton’s 
splendid definition of a complete edueation 
‘*as one which fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully and offices 
both public and private of both peace and 
Milton’s 


words suggest a thorough, practical, hon- 


magnanimously all 


war.’’ Properly interpreted, 
est, forward-looking type of education in 
which the sordid standards of the slacker 
and of the profiteer would have no place, 
because its whole spirit would be that of 
energetic, unselfish, skillful social service, 
sufficient not only to insure successful en- 
deavor in the piping times of peace, but 
also to battle valiantly in the present mo- 
ment for those excelling ideals of democ- 
racy, which a brutal, rapacious militarism 
has placed in fearful jeopardy. The in- 
sistent demand of our people for an edu- 
cational scheme coextensive with their whole 
life, generous in amount, and adequate in 
kind, is in harmony with the demand of our 
government that both in publie and in pri- 
vate life, its citizens ungrudgingly sacrifice 
their inelinations, their property, and even 
their lives for the maintenance of Ameri- 
can ideals, 

The thrilling events of the last few years 
have tremendously accelerated changes in 
our political and social life. State rights 
have given way to federalized, socialized 
control, labor has asserted and maintained 
its equal footing with capital, and a wide- 
spread spirit of degrading mammon wor- 
ship has been sueceeded by a rebirth of 
idealistic patriotism such as the world has 


seldom, if ever before witnessed. 
As might be expected, the most efficient 
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instrumentality of democracy, the public 
school has not escaped the social pressure, 
but we are so immersed in absorbing tasks 
that we often fail to recognize the kaleido- 
Only a 


few years ago, because of our naive assump- 


scopie changes going on about us. 


tion that all our pupils were destined to be 
bookkeepers, teachers, or president of the 
United States, education 
along industrial the 
little vocational education that existed was 


prevocational 
lines was unknown, 
on the defensive, our secondary school work 
was separated from the business and in- 
dustrial world by a yawning chasm, the 
adult worker was considered beyond the 
pale of our edueational program, and the 
illiterate foreigner was a clannish pariah, 
whose Americanization was left to chance. 

Time will permit me to refer briefly to 
only a few of the educational changes in 
New York City made in response to the de- 
mand that the individual, of whatever age 
or status may be free to fashion his career 
to meet both his own ideals and the demands 
of his country. 

At a recent convention of vocational edu- 
eators in New York City, Dr. Philander P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, in a spirit of prophetic aspira- 
tion, stated that a time would come in the 
history of education, when elementary- 
school pupils would be brought into contact 
with the realities that form the bases of our 
industrial and commercial life; and that 
the day would come when school children 
would alternate between school and indus- 
try, so that theory taught in school would 
be put into practise in industry, and the 
pupils return to school, enriched with econ- 
erete examples of practise by which theory 
may be illumined. Dr. Claxton also ex- 
pressed the hope that the time would come 
when boards of education would not only 
open the school buildings to wage earners 
after school hours, but would open classes 
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in stores and faetories for those whose in- 
terest might best be served thereby. 


New York City is emphatically a city of 


realized visions, of dreams come true. 
Should Commissioner Claxton, during his 
next visit to New York City, inspect our 
educational work, he will find that his vis- 
He will find that for 


three years past, children in our elementary 


ion has been realized. 


and secondary schools have been given oc- 
cupational experiences as a basis of self- 
determination; he will find that other chil- 
dren have been working part time in indus- 
try and part time in school; he will find 
that schools for wage earners are open not 
only before and after school hours, but that 
classes have been established in stores and 
factories. 

Three years ago the elimination of pupils 
from the upper grades of our elementary 
schools and the demands of industry led us 
to experiment with industrial edueation in 
the grades, as a contrast experiment to 
numerous schools organized on a fraudu- 
lent Gary Plan. Our controlling idea was 
that adolescent boys and girls standing on 
the threshold of industrial life should be 
grouped in prevocational schools in which 
they would receive in addition to instrue- 
tion in formal subjects, such instruction 
and training in constructive activities, as 
would develop aptitudes and abilities of 
distinet At present the 
opportunity to rotate term by term through 


economie value. 
various shops is afforded in seven sehools 
to approximately 3,000 boys and girls in 
and 
Through such experiences we firmly believe 
that the pupils test their inclinations, dis- 
cover their aptitudes, and glean an insight 
into the industrial and commercial world. 


the seventh, eighth ninth years. 


The plan is essentially a protest against a 
bookish curriculum, assuming an identity 


of ability and social destination, belied by 
life. 


ences are and ought to be a basis of self- 


everyday The occupational experi- 
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realization and self-determination. for. to 


use Milton’s words, the pupil has studied 
solid things as well as words and lexicons. 
Such work is the very essence of the devel 
opment, stimulation and guidance of the 
life career motive, which comes to fruition 
in attendance at the various vocational or 
technical high schools of the city 

As I have referred to the gap formerly 
existing between our secondary schools and 


the commercial and industrial world, per 


mit me to outline briefly our cooperativ: 
COUTrSeS, As a mode of organization that 
decreases high-school elimination by vital 
izing the work, and assuring the pupil 


financial assistance while still in school, as 
a means of ervstallizing life career motives 
the plan is a splendid tribute to the genius 
of Dean Schneider of the 


Cincinnati, who was the pioneer in the de 


University of 


velopment of this type of work. 


There are ten selected high schools in 


New York City that 
courses, in which 650 students of both sexes 


hool and 


offer cooperative 
alternate weekly between high se 
A high school teacher, ealled Co 
selected by the 


industry. 
ordinator, is high-school 
principal, to link up the work of the school 
and industry. Special progressive courses 
based upon the charting of the business of 
the cooperating firm, have been arranged 
for each type of industry. These 650 stu 
dents are in employment with 170 firms of 
sub-divi 


the highest standing in various 


sions of manufacturing, commerce work 
and transportation, which offer our high- 
school students an opportunity to secure a 
combination of practical training and busi 
ness or industrial experience. 

During the past school year these stu- 
dents earned over $125,000. In these days 
of the high cost of living, explanation is 
unnecessary to show how this amount has 
been of great help in retaining high-school 
students in school. The cooperative course 


offers the solution of many of the perplex 
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ing problems in education, both vocational 
and cultural, and solves, in part, the prob- 
lem of vocational guidance and placement. 

A most interesting zone of educational 
expansion is that intended for children in 
employment still the 
pulsory education law, and that for adults 


amenable to com- 
of various types whether they be the man 
or woman of foreign birth, who feel the 
knowledge of English speech, 
and of life to make 
participating Americans, the man subject 


need of a 
institutional them 
to the draft who wishes to perfect him- 
self for admission to a technical branch of 
the service, or the man and woman in jn- 


dustry, commerce or municipal employ- 


ment who wish to better themselves. 
Literally we provide for the waitress, the 
office boy, the salesgirl, the baker, the 


artisan, the shipbuilder and at the present 


time also the enlisted man. Indeed this 
system of continuation work intended to 
supplement the service rendered by our 
evening school organization, is designed to 
satisfy every type of educational need of 
the average earner. In general, the classes 
are in session some time during the work- 
ing day between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 
offices, 
settlement houses, or the premises of the 
establishment in which the employee works. 

These day continuation classes may be 


r.M. in school buildings, municipal 


grouped into six types: Compulsory con- 
tinuation classes require the attendance of 
nongraduates 
During 


working children who are 
and less than sixteen years of age. 
four hours per week these children attend 
instruction to insure general culture and 
either prevocational or vocational training 
depending upon whether or not the pupils 
have found their vocation. 

Industrial extension classes are prac- 
tically classes for apprentices in the skilled 
trades. The taught are shop 
mathematics, related English, mechanical 


drawing and the mechanies of the in- 


subjects 
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dustry. Thus 300 civilian apprentices are 
instructed in the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 
smaller groups have been organized in the 
ship yards about New York harbor, and in 
the yards of the Long Island and Balti- 
more & Ohio railroads. 

Commercial extension classes, have been 
organized in large commercial establish- 
ments and department stores for instruc- 
tion in such subjects as stenography, type- 
writing, salesmenship, and merchandizing. 

General improvement classes have been 
organized in department stores for junior 
employees less advanced than those in the 
preceding groups. 

Improvement classes give instruction of 
secondary grade to students such as civil 
service employees whose working hours en- 
them to the late 
afternoon which they desire to use for self- 


able have free time in 
improvement. 

Other 
large number of foreigners in our city, as 


well as to educate in institutional life the 


classes aim to Amerieanize the 


newly enfranchised women voters. 
Perhaps this last phase of the work has 
New York 


City is the great entry port for immigra- 


received the greatest publicity. 


tien and is the great melting pot of the 


country. Because of its resident foreign 


groups, it is the largest Jewish city in the 
world, the second largest Italian city, and 


the third largest Russian city. Within 
our pupil population we include approxi- 
mately sixty different nationalities and 


therefore the problem of benevolent as- 
similation is essentially the work of our 
The war 
conditions including the necessity of throt- 
tling German propaganda has meant the 
extension and socialization of this work. 
During the term just closed, the average 
classes in the evening 
In addition there were 


publie school system. present 


number of such 
schools, was 550. 
approximately 60 classes organized in the 


day continuation schools. 
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As still further evidence of the extent to 
which we are trying to meet the life needs 
of our population, it is interesting to 
note that in our evening schools, there were 
organized about 60 classes for men subject 
to the draft call, who wished to equip them- 
selves for admission to technical branches 
of the service in such lines as machine shop 
practise, electrical work, sheet metal and 
foundry work, radio and buzzer work, 
camouflage, aeroplane work, and automo- 
bile mechanies. At the present moment in 
the War De- 


our best 


response to the request of 


partment, we are using one of 
equipped voeational schools to train a con- 
tingent of 400 enlisted men in similar lines 
of work, for service ‘‘over there.’ 

I hold no brief for a type of education 
in which culture and utility are mutually 
exclusive. An educational program founded 
ipon the life career motive does not imply 
a scheme of gross utilitarianism. We must 
hold fast to cultural but 
above all we fail to afford that 
equality of educational opportunity which 
is the 
Our ideal must be service rendered loyally 


our heritage, 


must not 


fundamental thesis of democracy. 


ind generously. There can be no conflict 
hetween the educational needs of our peo- 
ple and the demands of the government. 
To the extent that our school systems are 
responsive to and coextensive with the 
fondest hopes and the highest aspirations 
of our people, they constitute a bulwark 
against which no liberty-killing militarism 
can even prevail. 
WituiaM L. Errincer 


ON THE RETIREMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENT FRANKLIN B. DYER! 

On August 31, 1918, Dr. Franklin B. 

Dyer will close his six-year term of service 


1 Read before the teachers’ 
city at a luncheon 


Boston, on June 22, 1918. 


organizations of the 


given at the Hptel Somerset, 
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as superintendent of public schools in Bos 


tion, and at that time, as has been known to 


his friends for several years, he will retire 


permanently from onal service as 


pre fess 


the chief executive officer of a city school 


system. On his retirement Dr. Dyer will 


have served continuously as superintendent 


The 


of schools for over thirty-five vears. 


fact that the termination of his service in 
Boston marks also his permanent retir 
ment from city school administration d 


supervision makes it 
ting that his unusually long perio 
euliarly successful service be briefly re 
viewed. 
Franklin 
Quaker parents in Loveland, Ohio, January 


His 


from Virginia. 


Benjamin Dver was born of 


27, 1858, ancestors originally came 


His great-grandfather was 
in Washington’s army at Valley Forge; his 


erandfather was killed in the Mexican War; 


and his father was an officer in the Civil 
War. His childhood goes back to the stir- 
ring times of the Civil War. Morgan’s 
raid into Ohio in 1863, the operation of the 
underground railroad, and the death of 


Abraham Lincoln are among the 


which form the background of his earls 
years. 
Like many young men, he early turned 


if earning sufficien 


teaching as a means 


money to go to eollege. A fter teaching two 


vears in a district schoo] he ente red Ohio 


Weslevan 


from which he was graduated in 1879. Al 


University at Delaware, 


though his interests have always been se 


entific and philosophical, nevertheless, in 


college he pursued a classical course, 


was honored with election to Phi 


Kappa. 

Following his college course he continued 
teaching, but in the high school rather than 
in the elementary school. His teaching in 
the high school was in the field of seience, 


which he prepared to teach largely by at 
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tending summer schools at various univer- 
sities, including Harvard. 

His first superintendency was at Love- 
land, Ohio, near his home, where he had a 
half dozen teachers under him. From this 
position of superintendent, in the course of 
one 


a few he was advanced from 


superintendenecy to another until he be- 


years, 


came superintendent of schools in Madison- 
ville, Ohio, where he served twelve years. 
This position is to be particularly noted be- 
cause his rapid rise to national prominence 
in educational affairs began during his in- 
cumbeney as superntendent of schools in 
this suburban city of Cincinnati. The sig- 
nificant feature of his administration of the 
schools of Madisonville lies in the facet that 
he was given an absolutely free hand to se- 
lect teachers and to operate the school sys- 
tem according to his professional judg- 
ment. In his selection he undertook to se- 
cure teachers who would bring to the school 
system the largest variety of educational 
ideas. Through this process of bringing 
new ideas into Madisonville, the school sys- 
tem was entirely reconstructed : new courses 
of study were prepared and improved 
methods of teaching introduced. During 
his administration this school system became 
the Meeea of pilgrimages of teachers from 
all over the Middle West. 

Mr. Dyer left Madisonville to become as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in Cinein- 
nati, where one of his first duties was to re- 
write the course of study for the school 
system from kindergarten up. While he 
was assistant superintendent in Cincinnati 
he was called to Miami University to or- 
ganize one of the two first state normal 
colleges established in Ohio. He remained 
at Miami only one year, being recalled to 
Cincinnati to become superintendent, where 
he served for a period of nine years. 

When Dr. Dyer came to Boston he was 
considered one of the best superintendents 
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in the United States, not only by the Bos- 
ton school committee who seleeted him, but 
also by the educational profession gener- 


ally. He brought with him unusual quali- 
ties. By nature he is democratic, easy of 


approach, friendly in manner, and tactful. 
He is inspiring, persuasive and convincing. 

His college education was broad and 
thorough; to that he added a rare training 
through varied professional experience 
which it would be difficult to duplicate. He 
had taught and supervised schools of all 
grades; first, in the country school of one 
teacher; then as principal of an elementary 
school; then as teacher and principal in a 
high school. He served as superintendent 
in several smaller cities, and finally as as- 
sistant superintendent and superintendent 
in one of the larger cities of the country. 
As superintendent he built up such a 
splendid system of public education in Cin- 
cinnati in the face of the most strikingly 
adverse financial and political conditions 
that his work commanded the respect and 
admiration of the country. It was during 
his service in Cincinnati that he became a 
leader in the councils of national educa- 
tors. The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Edueation Association hon- 
ored him with election to its presidency. 
The honorary degrees of LL.D. and Litt.D. 
were conferred upon him by two different 
universities in the Middle West in recogni- 
tion of his service in publie education. Be- 
fore coming to Boston he had been invited 
to accept the superintendence of schools in 
Pittsburgh, at a salary equal to that for 
which he came to Boston. 

Thus over a period of years, through 
hard work and real personal achievement, 
he climbed the ladder of success, from the 
superintendency in a small town with a 
few ‘teachers, over succeeding rounds until 
finally in Cincinnati his achievements won 
for him the respect of all thoughtful edu- 
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eators. Dr. Dyer came to Boston because 
he believed that Boston offered a larger field 
of professional usefulness than his home 
city or Pittsburgh. He brought to his posi- 
tion in Boston a thoroughgoing prepara- 
tion; a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of parents, pupils and teachers; 
and the ability to organize, svstematize and 
direct the work of a large city school sys- 
tem, derived from an unusually ripe experi- 
ence. 

On this occasion it is unnecessary to re- 
eord here what Dr. Dyer has done in Bos- 
ton. His annual reports have chronicled 
for you the hopes, aspirations and achieve- 
ments of the Boston school system under his 
direction. The latest report, and the last 
one which Mr. Dyer will write for Boston, 
contains a more complete statement of the 
principles of organization and administra- 
tion according to which the superintendent 
has undertaken to increase the effectiveness 
of the educational system of Boston. This 
report is sound, scholarly, convincing and 
unpretentious. A superintendent more 
given to self-glorification than Mr. Dyer 
would have been tempted to make this final 
report of his a means of emphasizing the 
achievements of the system under his super- 
vision. Throughout the report, however, as 
always, credit for achievements of the school 
system have been given to those to whom 
eredit is due, and throughout the report the 
superintendent modestly remains in the 
background of the picture. 

In Boston, Dr. Dyer has been guided by 
some well-recognized principles of success- 
ful school administration. A brief state- 
ment of these may not be out of place here. 
In the initial appointment and subsequent 
advancement of teachers, Dr. Dyer has 
stood rigorously for merit. He has ap- 
pointed from the head of the merit lists of 
candidates for original appointment to 
service and has defended at all times the 
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integrity of the merit lists of candidates. 
The superintendent has never participated 
in the rating of candidates while the board 
of superintendents was acting as a board 
of examiners. In addition, he has Caused 
merit lists to be prepared of those eandi- 
dates eligible for promotion in rank and 
has applied the same civil service principles 
of appointment to such promotions. 
Furthermore, the places on the merit lists 
of candidates for promotion are determined 
by the ratings given by several different 
people, to the end that the broadest pos 
sible basis for determining merit should be 
provided. The superintendent has never 
dictated or interfered with in any way the 
ratings which he has sought from the mem 
bers of the board of superintendents or 
from masters. Those called on to rate can 
didates for promotion have been entirely 
free to exercise their independent profes 
sional judgment. When the ratings are in, 
the superintendent has always abided by 
the results. 

Throughout his administration Dr. Dyer 
has undertaken to develop among the teach 
ers and the supervisory staff a thoroughly 
professional and impersonal attitude toward 
their work. He has stood for the adminis- 
tration of all parts of the school system ac- 
cording to policies and principles rather 
than personalities. He has urged teachers 
to consider the results achieved somewhat 
apart from their personal relations to the 
pupils whom they instruct, because it is 
only through an impartial and impersonal 
appraisal of the results achieved that a 
As a 
means of promoting this spirit throughout 


school system can become efficient. 


the school system the department of educa- 
tional investigation and measurement was 
organized. 

Another important policy of the super- 
intendent has been his attempt to bring 
into proper relationship with the school 
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system all of the civie and public welfare 
organizations which in any way touch the 
interests of the public schools. Business 


houses have become associated with com- 
mercial courses in high schools, and sales- 
manship has been added to our program of 
studies. Cooperative education, whereby 
industry and the schools join in the eduea- 
tion of the pupil, has been introduced into 
Mu- 


tually advantageous cooperation has been 


gur system of secondary education. 


developed between the school system and 
the art museum, the publie library, and 
other public institutions. Home and school 
associations have been encouraged through- 
out the city, because one of the cardinal 
principles of Dr. Dyer’s educational phi- 
‘*The good for the 
greatest number of school patrons.’’ This 
end can be achieved only in case the par- 


losophy is greatest 


ents assume their share of the responsibil- 
ity for the education of their children. 

Dr. Dyer has administered the school 
system not as a monarchy with himself as 
an exalted ruler, but as a demoeracy with 
each one in the service playing his part. 
Team play has been developed in all parts 
of the school system. He has songht and 
secured the advice and suggestions of his 
subordinates. He has clothed the mem- 
bers of the supervisory staff with much in- 
dependent authority, has encouraged their 
initiative, and has never failed to give each 
one an opportunity to make the largest pos- 
sible use of his ability. No superintendent 
could have been more considerate of those 
whom it was his official duty to direct and 
lead: their suecess has been his success: and 
their progress his satisfaction. He has 
shown himself to be an unusually unselfish 
leader, willing to let each one in the school 
system shine to his fullest brillianey to the 
end that the school system might do its 
utmost for the pupils. 

He has been fair and just, not only to his 
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supporters but also to his most severe 
critics. No man ean truthfully say that 
Mr. Dyer ever took unfair advantage of 
No person ever sought his advice or 
being rewarded with it. 


him, 
counsel without 
Every aggrieved parent and dissatisfied 
teacher has found an open door to the super- 
intendent’s office and to his sympathy. He 
has been fair and frank, but not gullible: 
no one has deceived him for long or a second 
time. 

More important, however, in the devel- 
opment of an efficient school system than 
the methods of administration or appoint- 
ment of teachers are the interests of the 
His ad- 
ministrative principle has been ‘‘An ade- 


various types of school children. 


quate opportunity for every child accord- 
ing to his or her ability.’’ Following the 
principle that equality of opportunity does 
not mean identity or sameness of oppor- 
tunity, Dr. Dyer has directed the develop- 
ment and extension of all phases of our edu- 
cational system which are designed to meet 
the varying educational interests and needs 
of a great cosmopolitan city. He has 
urged the development of: trade eduea- 
tion; prevocational work for boys and 
girls; intermediate or junior high schools; 
specialized instruction for children with 
various physical and mental defects; rapid 
advancement classes; day school for immi- 
grants; and other plans of school organi- 
zation which are designed primarily to 
care for special groups of pupils who do 
not find a satisfactory educational oppor- 
tunity in the traditional school. 

I feel highly honored to have been in- 
vited to speak on this oceasion for the many 
thousands of pupils, parents and teachers 
with whom you, sir, have been associated 
during the thirty-five years of your pro- 
fessional service, and who, if present, would 
rise up and bestow on you their benediction. 
It is the hope of your associates in public 
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education that, even though you now lay 


down the arduous burdens of executive 
work which you have earried so continu- 
ously and so successfully, you may still find 
opportunity to contribute from your rich 
experience to the solution of our pressing 
educational problems. Whatever your fu- 
ture years may bring, they should be for 
full of that 


which comes from the knowledge of a duty 


vou years rich satisfaction 
well performed and a service already fully 
rendered. It is the wish of those here as- 
sembled and the larger multitude of those 
who are here in spirit that your future 
vears may be a fitting close to a long and 


suecessful professional life. 


Frank W. BaLiov 


Boston, MAss. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE SYSTEM OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 

Aw educational policy which frankly recog- 
nizes the separation of the chureh and the 
state, which commits the Protestant forces rep- 
resented by the International Sunday School 
Association to an active and enthusiastie sup- 
port of the American system of public schools, 
but which also commits these same Protestant 
forces to the support of a parallel system of 
church schools, extending from the cradle roll 
to the graduate school of religion, has been 
adopted by the International Sunday School 
Association. 

We learn from the Boston Transcript that 
Buffalo convention, at this 

formally adopted, the executive 
committee of all of the New England State 


Sunday School Associations have recognized 


since the which 


poliey was 


this policy as the educational policy of their 
In Massachusetts, the State Teacher 


Training Committee has been reconstructed. 


states, 


Some of the strongest educators of the state 
have been added to the committee, and it will 
be known in the future as the Committee on 
Education of the Massachusetts 
State Sunday School Association. 


The report of the executive committee of the 


Religious 
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nternational 5 i \ eu 
as the policy to be followed, is, in part 
The American system f publie s 
developing in harmony with a carefully for 
lated plan which has been adopted by the Na 
tional Education Association and approved 
and published by thie Unit d States ( mn? 
sioner of Education. This plan is as follow 
1. A system of schools for the masses g 
Kindergarten (4-5 years 
bh) Elementary school (6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 ve 
Junior high schools (12, 13, 14 vears 
da) Senior high school (15, 16, 17 vears 
e) Junior college (18-19 years 
f Senior college (20-21 years 
a) Graduate and professional s $ 
2. A system of teacher training s ls, 
ng: 
Country teachers’ institutes 
bh) Normal courses in high schools 
City teachers’ colleges. 
d) State normal colleges. 
é Departments of education in state universities 
f) Graduate colleges of education, 
A system of supervision including 
a) Village and ward principals. 
b) County and district superintendents 
(c) City superintendents. 
d) State superintendents, 
National superintendents. 
This system, when finally developed and 


unified, will provide for the American pe 
the most complete program of universal edu 
cation which the world has everT kr Wi. Ri 
will not be 


The price 


ligion taught in tax-supported 


schools. which the American pe 
ple must pay for religious liberty is whatever 
sum may be required to erect and operate a 
dual system of schools; one, a system of publ 
secular schools; the other, a system f chur 
schools which parallel the public schools from 
the cradle to the university. 


The Committee on Education 


tional Sunday School Association recon 
mends the following svstem of religious schoo! 
to complement the system of publie schools 

1. A system of schools for the masses, including 


a) Elementary schools 
h Secondary schools. 
} } 


c) Religious day schools, « 


church schools. 
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(d) Adult schools. 
(e) Church schools. 


(f 


Graduate schools of religion, 


2. A system of training schools, including: 

a) Training classes in local churches. 

b) Community training schools. 

c) Training schools for special groups. 

(d) Departments of religious education in colleges. 
(e) Graduate schools of religious education. 


3. A system of educational supervising, includ- 


(a) Superintendent of local school. 

(6) Community superintendent of religious edu 
cation, 

(c) County or city superintendent of religious 
education, 

(d) State or provincial superintendent of religious 
olneation 

superintendent of re- 


(ce) International general 


ligious education. 


THE TRAINING OF HEALTH TEACHERS 

A new profession for teachers will be opened 
this fall Wisconsin <Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association establishes a@ Course for 
Health Instructors, for the purpose of train- 


ing normal-school and college graduates to 


when the 


supplement the doctors and nurses who are 
being demanded in increasing numbers for 
military service. 

Since the science of medicine is becoming 
more and more the science of edueation, the 
teacher is the logical person to respond to the 
demand for health workers, great at all times, 
war conditions and the 
She has had practical 


accentuated now by 
shortage of nurses. 
educational training experience in dealing 
with children, which will fit her for the super- 
vision of health in sehools. Her mind is well 
trained to receive the grafting of medical 
knowledge which is necessary to form her into 
the new type of worker—the health teacher. 

There is a vast field of work awaiting the 
health teacher. She will be able, after train- 
ing, to take her place immediately as in- 
spector of health and physical conditions in 
schools, in city health departments, in factory 
welfare departments, in health stations and 
clinies, and in many other of the reconstruc- 


tion activities which America is undertaking 
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on an increasingly large scale as the war con- 
tinues. 

The course for health instructors will hold 
its first class in September, at the University 
Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
under the supervision of Dr. E. V. Brum- 
The choosing of Dr. Brumbaugh to 
train these 
significant as he was himself a teacher, prin- 


Extension 


baugh. 
women in a new profession is 
cipal and superintendent of schools before be- 
coming a doctor and health worker. 

The following is a brief outline of the work 
planned: 


1. Fundamental Principles of Health Adminis 
tration.—It is the purpose of this course to give the 
worker a knowledge of the scientific facts upon 
which the administration of health work is based. 

The bacteriological basis involved in the cause 
and spread of communicable disease, and the 
method of prevention and control; the earrier prob 
lem; the problem of immunity; quarantine, disin 
fection and personal preventive; and the function 
of milk, water and food as health factors are ex 
amples of the subjects that will be considered in 
this course. 

2. Social Service.—Instruction will be given in 
the principles underlying the various types of work 
that the social worker may expect to meet. 

She will make a study of the family, as the unit 
of community life, and of the methods by which 
the disrupted family may be restored. 

Attention will be devoted to method of aj 
proach in social work. She will be 
through the medium of special workers, into th 
individual problem of the social worker. 

3. Rural Health Inspection and its Problems. 

4. First Aid. 

5. Health Games and Corrective Ezercises. 


introduced, 


) 

6. Propaganda. 

7. Elementary Psychiatry. 

8. Foods and Food Values. 

9. Elementary Anatomy and Phystology. 


THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE OF THE JUNIOR 
RED CROSS 


Tue scope of the Junior Division of the 
American Red Cross is outlined to include an 
educational program, cooperation with educa- 
tional organizations, patriotic war service and 
cooperation in war service. 

The primary aim of the initial campaign for 
membership was not the collection of money 
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ut an educational one in the foste ring of Red Cross shelves r \ 
national ideals, good citizenship and interna- libraries to make accessible reports 
tional good will through mutual knowledge and all literature of Junior Red 
nd appreciation. The Junior organization Cross and allied organizations 
ants to make its members intelligent, social- (e) Clip; ing and mounting tT mater 
nded citizens; the enrollment an aceomplish- of local interest to branches of the 
nt for peace as well as for war, a great Junior Red Cross Societ 
unteer army of American patriots 20,000,- (f) Scheduling Junior Red Cross week 
(0) strong for community service, a patriotic in libraries and schools, (date to b 
citizenship of “ world patriots” to fight igno- specified later when exhibits ean be 
rance. prepared, lists distributed, stories 
To help in this aim, the following Junior told, plays acted and talks made) 
Red Cross Library Committee was appointed 7) Preparing exhibits of books nd 
by Dr. H. N. MacCracken, national director pamphlets for advertising rh 
the Junior Red Cross: Mr. C. C. Certain, Junior Red Cross. An exhibit of 


chairman, Cass Technical High School, De- this kind is possible and ean b 
trot, Michigan. Miss Effie Ba Power, chief of increased in interest bv the : id 
children’s department, Carnegie Library, Pitts- tion of the handiwork of members 
urgh, Pa.; Miss Elisabeth Knapp, chief of (h) The organization of reading clubs 
hildren’s department, Publie Library, Detroit. study clubs and debating clubs 
Mich. which can do Red Cross knitting 
The purpose of the committee is thus de- in libraries without interfer 
ned: To promote library service as one of with the usual programs. The pro 
the means of properly informing children con- grams of these clubs also offer 
erning their national life and of preparing limited opportunities for r 
k them for intelligent participation in the activi- tion. 
ties of the Junior Red Cross and affiliated II. Definite, concerted effort on the part of 
rganizations. librarians in helping to save the 
h cage ' 
- A method of procedur is suggested by the children of Ame — from thi 
mmittee as follows: settling effects of the war. r} 
i, I. The coordination of library service with stimulation of the imagination, th 


. ee fres nt of the mind, the ers 
Red Cross activities, by ™ are hm 1S Of the B : 
-_ ‘ , : . . . ation of new interest and reading 
(a) The compilation and distribution of ay ae 
‘ : ‘ tor pure enjoyment are to be value 
reading lists and leaflets published : a 
° . as lmmeasurabie Assets 
by the Junior Red ( ross to be ecor- : : 
i eee ing the purposes of the Junior Red 
related with patriotic and educa- Cr 


Organization: 1) Plan: The Jw r Red 


Cross Library Committees » Se 


tional programs. 
(b) The leaflets will be addressed to chil- 
dren on such topics as, Why we are a ee ae Sa 
at war, How boys and girls can Fiheesy sections of the Natio: 
help, Heroes at the front, Great Baunstion Association and the 


national holidays, Men and women American Library Assos 


he 
- of the day, War-time changes in mittees on Library War Servic 
_- commerce, ete., How the Red Cross and on Cooperat with Edu 


nd and other organizations help the tional Associations. Each of the 
r 
soldiers and sailors. cooperating committees is* planning 


(c) Publication of illustrated bulletins. work to be announced at the fort} 


(d) Establishment of permanent Junior coming meetings of the Americar 














Association 


Education 


Library and of the 

National Association. 
(2) Cooperating Organizations: 
Associations. 


Service, Carl H. 


a) American Library 
1) Library War 
Hilam, assistant to the director, 
Library of Congress, Washing 
ton, D. C. 
2) Committee on Cooperation with 
Edueational Associations, Willis 
Kerr, chairman, Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas, 
Children’s Librarians’ Section. 
4) School Section. 
b) National Association. 


Libraries 


Edueation 


The president of the Library 
Department. 

Committee Chairmen: 

Colleges and Universities: Marriet 
Wood, Library Association, 
Portland, Oregon, 


Schools: Willis Kerr, li 

Normal School, Em 
poria, Kansas. 

High Schools: Mary E. ffall, Girls’ 
High Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Elementary Schools: Annie S. Cut 


ter, Children’s Department, Pub 


Normal 


brarian, 


lie Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Orpha Maud Peters, 


Library, Gary, 


Rural Sehools: 


Indiana. 
THE STUDENTS’ TRAINING CORPS 
Presipent R. C. 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is in Wash- 
head of a 


Macriaurin, of the Massa- 
ington to act as the educational 
students’ army training corps, which will make 
of every important college in the country a 
military post for the training of the men for 
the 
group of 
called to Washington by the Emergency Coun- 
cil of Education, has just completed plans for 
throughout the 


army, navy and essential industries. <A 


representative college presidents, 


giving this publicity 


country, and Thursday three large training 


corps 


camps, at Plattsburg, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco and Fort Sheridan, IIL, with an attend- 
ance of 7,000, for members of college facul- 
ties and selected 60-day 
course designed to prepare men to assist in the 


work of military instruction in the colleges 


students began a 


this year. 
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Notwithstanding the speed with which this 
plan has been organized, the details have bee: 
carefully of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps will be esta 


worked out. Detachments 


lished in every college which has 100 or mor 


able-bodied volunteers for the work. Students 


will be allowed to volunteer at the age of 


eighteen. They will become members of th 
(though individuals may be eventually 
of the esse 
eall of th 
the uniform 


Instructior 


army 
transferred to the navy or to one 


tial industries), subject to the 


President at any time, wearing 


and receiving daily military 


While 


tary necessity demands, the policy of the gov- 


the men may be called whenever mili 


ernment will be to keep them in college 
least until their draft age is reached. 

By the time they reach this age they will bi 
ready to enter the army, the navy, or the essen 
tial industries, not as raw recruits, but with 
enough military and professional training t 
make them useful as officers, engineers, do 
tors, chemists, or as experts in the many other 
lines, military or civil, essential in modern 
warfare. 

Boys graduating from high school this year 
are urged by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, to go to colleg 
and avail themselves of the special colleg 
military training plan just adopted by tl 
War Department. Dr. Claxton says: 

Beginning with September, 1918, military 


struction, under officers and non-commissions 
officers of the army, will be provided in every 
institution of college grade enrollment for the 
struction of 100 or more able-bodied students over 
the age of eighteen, according to the War Depart 
ment ’s The military 


equipment will, so far as possible, be provided by 


announcement. necessary 
the government. 

There will be created a military training unit 
in each institution. Enlistment will be purels 
voluntary, but all students over the age of eighte: 
will be encouraged to enlist. The enlistment will 
constitute the student a member of the army 
the United States liable to active duty at the ea 
of the President. It will, however, be the policy 
of the government not to call the members of t! 
active duty until they ha 


training units to 


reached the age of twenty-one, unless urgent mil 
Students 


tary necessity compels an earlier call, 
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uler eighteen, and therefore not legally eligibk professor of history at 
r enlistment, will be encouraged to enroll in the serves in a simil 
ning units. Provision will be made for co Guy E, § elv « 
linating the Reserve Officers’ Traini: g Co ps of Development. ha 


ystem, which exists in about one third of the col ond year’s leave of 
giate institutions, with this broader pla Allegheny ¢ eg vl 
No nation has made such generous provision for Romance languages a 
ymmbined military and college education as has years, 

e United States in this new plan. The youths 


» avail themselves of the privilege will be serv 
thei ‘ountry’s immediate : well ; future al 
heir itry s imme liate as ell as futu At the recent meet 
eeds. They will be answering the nation’s in B 1 
sj ir 


demand for trained men in the war and : 
ey will be building up a competent leadership for 
. , ; Montana for a ter 


work that is to come after the war, . 
February 1, 1919 


THE SOUTHERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 


RED CROSS Haven, Conn., has be 


RECENT additions to the Divisional Office dent of Elmira ( 

ff of the sion, American Red Dr. John Baleom 8) 
Cross, Atlanta, include: native of Nova Sx 

M. H 


Chicago last month, has been appointed assistant 


Southern D 


Dewey, who received his Ph.D. fron 
American Red Cross, Fort Ogle- PROFESSOR 


W. L. 


Spencer from the faculty of the Ohio } I 
Normal School, Bowling Green, Ohio, goes as as 


Proressor A. A 


sistant field director of the American Red Cross, 


Camp Wadsworth, Spartansburg, South Carolina di partinent pu 

Dr. W. F. Melton, professor of English at has bee! ( hiss 
Emery University, Atlanta, Georgia, has been mander in the navy 
given indefinite leave of absence to act as asso Rusy FE. ¢ Mas 
iate field director at Camp Jesup and Fort Me 


}?} : Ge ois 
irherson, Georgia. 


2 ; ship of won at ¢ 
F. M. Darnall has obtained indefinite leave of 

. : ae She succeeds |] \ 

ibsence as professor of English in the University 

general secretary I 


f Tennessee to accept appointment as director, 


Bureau of Junior Membership, with headquarters 
at Atlanta. 


M. G. Fulton, professor of English at Davidson ment of commerce a 
College, North Carolina, has obtained leave of ab versity of Vermont. 


sence to be special field representative for the similar department 
Civilian Relief Bureau in his home state. 
Dr. Howard W. Odum, 


school and professor of rural education of th 


director of 


5 | t cr rT) eat = 
——— ° . , . ’ - i 
University of Georgia, is on leave of absence to 
¥ the university Ww 


direct Home Service Work among the 178 Red 
Cross Chapters in Georgia. 
President E. P. 


Lebanon, Tennessee, and 


Childs, Cumberland University, 
Professor K Sisk. ind app 2 2 
T j J ‘ re tor 

Tennessee Polytechnic University, Cookeville, are retary, 


volunteer field secretaries for the Bureau of De- SUPERINTENDENT KR 
Laprade, beth, N. J., who is 


velopment in Tennessee, and Dr. W. T. 


Mr. G. H. M 
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has resigned, the resignation to take effect at 
the end of December. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. EF. Crark has changed 
his location from Castine, Me., 
Harbor. Superintendent D. W. 


Deer Isle, will go to the Castine 


to Southwest 
Rollins, of 
union. 
SUPERINTENDENT L. N. Hines, of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, has been 
superintendent on the Republican ticket, Srate 
Ellis 


drawn as a candidate for renomination for a 


nominated for state 


Superintendent Horace having with- 


second term. 


New appointments to the faculty of Colo- 


College for the ensuing year include: 


Sisam, Ph.D. (Cornell), of the faculty 


rado 
C. HH. 
of the University of Illinois, to be professor of 
mathematies; W. B. Lovitt, Ph.D. (Chicago), 
faculty of Purdue University, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematies; Stith Thompson, Ph.D. 
(Harvard), of the faculty of the University 
of Texas, professor of English; F. C. Palm, 
Ph.D. (Mlinois), assistant professor of history; 
Miss Ottilie Theobald, M.A. (Ohio State), 
instructor in Romance languages; Mr. 
Herbert Meirow, A.B. (Princeton), instructor 


and 


in classical languages. 


Tur President of the United States and the 


Department of War have authorized a nation- 
wide campaign for the next two months in 
behalf of college student enlistment, in view of 


the urgent need of trained men and women. 


This campaign is being conducted by the 


Emergeney Council on Education, which is 
made up of the officers of the Association of 
American Colleges, Association of American 
National State 
Universities, Catholic Associa- 
National 
or ten other 
scope. Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive secre- 
tarv of the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
eation and the Association of American Col- 


Universities, Association of 
Educational 
Association and 


of national 


tion, Educational 


eight associations 


leges, has been chosen executive secretary of 


the Emergeney Council for this campaign, 
and will spend the next two months at this 
office at 308-11 Munsey Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
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THE series of War Lectures given in July 
at the University of Chicago include the fol- 
lowing: James Rowland Angell, head of t} 
department of psychology, spoke on July 2, 
“Psychology in the Service of the Army.” 
On the same date J. Laurence Laughlin, pro 
fessor emeritus of political economy, discussed 
“Economie War United 
States.” On July 3 Professor Julius Stieglitz, 


Lessons for the 


chairman of the department of chemistry, dis- 
cussed “Chemistry as a Factor in Modern 
Warfare.” On July 5 Dean Rollin D. Salis 
bury, of the Ogden Graduate School of Sci 
ence, presented “ The Contributions of Geol 
ogy to the War.” On July 9 “ Infectious Dis 
eases of the War” 


chairman 


was discussed by Edwin 


Oakes Jordan, of the department 


of hygiene and bacteriology. 

Tue George B. Sohier Prize of $250 “for 
the best thesis presented by a successful can- 
English or in 
at Harvard University, has been 


didate for honors in modern 
literature ” 
awarded to Martin Luther Hope, of Newberry, 
Ind., class of 1919, entitled 
“ Thomas Hardy.” 

Tue Toppan Prize for the best Ph.D. thesis 
of the year on a subject in political science 
has been awarded for the year 1917-18 to 
Edwin DeWitt Dickinson, Ph.D. 1918, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., for a thesis entitled “ Equality 
of States in International Law.” 


3y the will of Elmer P. Howe, of Marble- 
head, Mass., after private bequests amounting 
to between $35,000 and $40,000 are provided 
for, the residue of the estate is to be divided 
equally between Yale University and the Wor- 
ecester Polytechnic Institute for general use. 


for his thesis 


For the purposes of the probate bond the es 
tate is estimated at $30,000 real and $400,000 
personal property. Dr. Charles A. Tuttle has 
presented to Yale University his home and 
offices, a large brick building on York Street, 
adjacent to Wrexham Hall. 


A MILITARY reservation has been established 
at Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken. 
The military officials have taken over some of 
the buildings. Castle historical 
building, is housing a detail of sixty soldiers. 


Stevens, a 








evens, which became the property ot 
LY10, Edwin 


Stevens, fi institute 


was the home of 


the school in 


Augustus suunder of the 


} 


family among the cel 


f the early United States 


The Stevens were 


brated engineers ( 
Many 


+} 


ot the fraternity houses are to be used as 


icers’ quarters. Armed guards are around 


the buildings. The 


hands of the government. Dr. Alexander C 


Humphries, president of Stevens Institute, 


is stated that ecupation is temporary 


buildings will be turned back t 


one or two, including Castle Stevens, the occu 


pation will be for the duration of the war 
Tue Journal of the American Medical Asso 
ciation states that in the course of a recent 


manifestation in favor of physical education, 


Bordeaux, M. Henry Peté, 


interesting address 


organized at 
delivered a 
stated 


deputy, very 


that he and some of h 


which he 3 
colleagues in the 


cided 


education 


house of deputies had de- 
to participate actively in the physical 
and athletics of the 


with the 


young, In ac 
cordance 
adopt 


instruction, based on a knowledge of the phys- 


following program: (1) To 
a general method of rational physical 


ical needs of the subject, the specialization of 


the work, and the attraction of the exercise 


(2) To create regional schools and a superior 


school destined to ereate and to maintain a 


nity of methods (3) To open these schools 


to the physical instructors of the army, to the 
monitors of the preparation for military serv- 
(4) 
To direct the young toward outdoor exercises, 
i free places, playgrounds and 


I 
the wi rk 


ice, and to the instructors of both sexes. 


am iV iTiet 


them 


vocation camps. (5) To encourage 
of private societies and to assist them freely. 
(6) school 


overloaded 


To obtain (a) the simplification of 


programs, which are frightfully 


and tend to destroy energy; (>) the introduc 
tion of a physical test in all examinations; (¢c) 
the institution of outdoor schools and open air 
or outdoor colonies for the physically abnormal 
children, and (d) the complete reorganization 
(7) 


of school medical inspection. To assure 


the employment of special professors of gym- 


(8) To demand legislation providing 


nasties. 


grounds also are in the 


ir 
the trodu 
Sep a 
Tes rT al \ 
Tices! p or 
may aspire 
tral! I 
ition nd 
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This state is very much like that of the 
youngster who has visited the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. When the youngster comes out 
he knows that he has been there, he recalls 
the more spectacular objects, he remembers 
things which have given him distinct pleasure. 
Beyond this his visit to the museum leaves 
him without a feeling of purpose or signifi- 
cance. So the college student goes out of the 
college hall, diploma in hand, with a feeling 
that some studies in college impressed him, 
that other things were full of fun, and that 
he possesses some attributes which make him 
superior to his untutored neighbor. A little 
later he discovers that his world looms up 
desperately unconquered. 

Like the youngster’s museum, the student’s 
curriculum is rich in intellectual resources. 
But like the youngster, the student has ex- 
tracted but a meagre portion of the vast treas- 
ury of knowledge and practice which lay be- 
fore him in abundance. Why is this so? 
There are many reasons. But the most fun- 
damental from the student’s point of view are 
these: The student does not know how to 
study, the student does not know why he stud- 
ies. He does not know the relative value of 
details. He studies for facts, great or small, 
with little regard for their intellectual or so- 
cial significance. He does not grasp the sig- 
nificance of vital laws, of great movements, of 
practical principles, of applied knowledge. 
To him the conquest of Theodoric have as 
much weight in his scheme of historical knowl- 
edge as do the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
or the Industrial Revolution. For indeed, one 
is just as likely to appear on the examination 
paper as the other. The properties of fluorine 
are studied with as much zest as the manu- 
facture of dyes, ete. Does the student know 
why this or that subject has a place in the 
course of study? In my own experience, I 
did not practically become aware of the use of 
French or German till one day in my senior 
vear. A librarian said to me, “If you read 
French or German, I have some fine material 
for you.” Then for the first time I was made 
to understand the practical advantage of lan- 
guage study. 
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Instructors continue in their ways without 
stressing the practical elements in their courses. 
Instructors continue to grind out facts, barren 
facts, without relating them to the student’s 
intellectual experiences. There is little hope 
of a general remedy of this situation among 
the teaching statf because training schools in 
college methods do not exist. Perhaps that 
explains why method is so seriously neglected 
in colleges. The average instructor soothes 
his troubled conscience by the familiar ex- 
pression in college class rooms’ “ if you don’t 
care to learn, that’s of little concern to me.” 
The instructor erroneously assumes that the 
student has a mature notion of the significance 
of his academic training and that the stu- 
dent deliberately refuses to study. At best 
the young student has a vague notion of what 
his college training will do for him. Conse- 
quently the student becomes the passive recip- 
ient of a mass of inarticulated facts. 

How to create an active attitude in the mind 
of the student is our problem. The solution 
briefly stated is as follows: Select an instruc- 
tor who thoroughly understands the psychology 
of the college student, preferably a man who 
has had training in educational theory and 
practice. It shall be the duty of this in- 
structor to instill the proper scholastic atti- 
tude in the student. He should met classes 
of students regularly throughout the entire 
college course. At these sessions the student 
should be shown his place in the academic 
system. He should be made to understand 
the why and the wherefore of every course he 
is to pursue. He should be made aware of 
the practical significance of each course. He 
should be taught how to study. He should be 
rationally and progressively guided through 
his course. He should be made to realize that 
the organization of his courses should be 
guided by meaning and purpose. He should 
be shown the way by which his best talents 
may be discovered and developed. 

This Guidance Course properly given should 
turn an imprudent and intellectually unsym- 
pathetic student body into a thinking and pur- 
posive body of genuine students. At present 
this problem is in the hands of faculty ad- 











Faculty advisers are not experts and 


visers. 


they do not advise. They give advice only 
m request and very few students come to fac- 
ulty advisers for guidance. 

The only record of a regular course in guid- 
ing students which I am aware of is a so- 
called orientation course for freshmen given 
This, I believe, does not 


adequately meet the need. We must seriously 


at Brown University. 


meet the charge that the average college man 


fritters his time away. A guidance course 
extending throughout the four years of college 
training ought to solve the problem. 


Henry Harap 


New YorK CITY 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION THROUGH COMMUNITY 


ORGANIZATION 
Center Associa- 


Tue National Community 


tion, at its meting in conjunction with the 


National 


Pittsburgh this month, 


innual convention of the Eduea- 


tional Association in 
developed an effective cooperation with the 
work of the latter 
Miss H. M. Dermitt, secretary of the Civie 
Club of Allegheny county, writes: 


community association. 


Not only was the entire series of meetings con- 
scious of the community center, but the resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Education Associa- 
tion ineluded the demand to coordinate the war 
service activities of the government in the schools 
ind to socialize the school so as to train for the 


whole life of all the people. 

Such speakers as Elliot D. Smith, of the 
Council of National Defense; Henry E. Jack- 
son, of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
Ford, of the 
Raymond F. Crist, deputy commissioner of 


tion; James Housing Bureau; 
naturalization; and Dwight Sanderson, of the 
United States 


impressed their audiences with the fact that 


Department of Agriculture, 
the national government can not win this war 
alone; that there must be an efficient organi- 
zation of civilians as exhaustive as our mili- 
tary system; that the mobilization of civilian 
not be 
carried out toward the community, but must 


institutions for all war work can 


be earried from the community to Washing- 
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ton, and Washington will help with the power 
and prestige it has. 

That the war can not be won except by 
organizing locally and mobilizing the intelli 


gence and soul of the people was treated by 


John C in his address 


lier, 
Democracy. Forty-six states have decided 
that organization in small communities joined 
together under the leadersh Pp the Cow 
of National Defens: nd the Presid 
through the Community Councils, is the most 
effective and efficient plan proposed 


Several wavs of doing t] 


One was the Cincinnati social unit, another 
the Bellevue-Gramerey district plan and 
munity clearing house of New York City, and 
a third the Framingham community he t 
plan. In sharp contrast with these exper 


units, Dr. E. A. Peter 


diagnosis made of physical 


ments in community 
son referred to the 
defects which goes no further than thi 
William Charles White, of t 
Cross, gave his method and 


and yt 


and Dr. 
Red 


in the modernization 


card, 
American 
exnerie neces 
ization of the health work of France. 
In the 
G. Arvold discussed the possibilities of the 


fil d the 


section on recreation centers, 


little theater in the community center 
Henry E. 
) New 


failure on the p: 


Jenkins, director 
York City, 


irt of the a ho 


war camp. 


evening schor < in madk i 


confession of 


interest has nor peen ere 


system, because an 


ated in teaching through other than elemer 
tary English. He made a profound impres 


sion by his practical presentment of the great 


cies he is developing in his eights 


social age! 


night schools through trained eommunits 
workers. C. H. Mills told how they wer 


learning “to work together, sing together and 
serve toge i 
Mo. 


The further extension of community 


Kansas City, 


ice through patriotic films; how they are 


made and distributed by the motion picture 


industry ; how the government supplies war 1 


formation through motion pictures in camps, 
in transports and back of the front lines; and 
how better films can be secured were toid by 
Orrin G. Cocks, secretary of the National 
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Council on Better Films; M. A. Beeman, mo- 


tion film department of the United States 
Committee on Public Information; and Wil- 
liam Horton Foster, of Community Motion 


Joiner’s method of 
folk through 


the motion picture in an auto truck with the 


Bureau. J. Y. 


reaching the rural community 


Picture 


deleo system was an idea worth carrying away. 

Everett D. Martin emphasized the uses of 
the forum in public centers for patriotic serv- 
ice. Carol Aronovici most satisfactorily an- 
“Will the 


teacher, working through the families of the 


swered the question, visiting 
neighborhood, be a step towards better living 
conditions?” The new social order in Amer- 
ica through the contribution of the community 
center to a reconstruction program after the 
war—touched upon by Hornell Hart—was the 
glimpse into the future when America will 
have to think out the great issue raised by the 


present international crisis —The Survey. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Vocational Education of Girls and 
sy Atpert H. Leake. New York, 


The 


Women. 


The Maemillan Company. 1918. Pp. xix 

- 430, 11 plates. 

This volume of more than four hundred 
closely printed pages with a_ well-selected 


bibliography will serve admirably two distinct 
purposes. In the first place, it is a fairly com- 
plete compendium of information concerning 
existing methods of education of girls and 
women for the duties of the home and those 
occupations for which training for the home 
will provide more or less adequate preparation, 
and for industrial and commercial pursuits 
in general. The second purpose is suggested 
when the author in his closing sentence ex- 
presses the hope “that what has been said 
may direct more attention to the question.” 
Nothing has been written which shows more 
effectively the confusion which exists in the 
The hand of a dead past 
education for 


education of girls. 
is over it all. Attempts at 
home-making hark back to those which home 
and mechanical processes about which home 


life, properly speaking, once centered. Cook- 
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ing, sewing and cleaning are now, however, 
“vestigial functions,” and no attempt to found 
home-making upon a system of education 
which consists in elaborating them as domestic 
industries will touch the problem of the mod- 
ern home and its value as an institution. The 
pages of this book show clearly that, in gen- 
eral, so-called home economics or domestic 
science consists essentially of the technical 
processes of cooking and feeding, garment 
making and repairing, scrubbing and laundry 
work. There is hardly a hint of the child in 
the home, of social values, of civie relation- 
ships. It is recipes and more recipes, cook- 
ing and more cooking with not a thought given 
to the immense industrial, commercial, civic, 
political and social changes which in recent 


years have shaken the very foundations of the 


home. 
The Great War has brought many dis 
asters. One that has not been fully recog- 


nized is the emphasis placed upon home can- 


ning and preserving. In so far as it is seen 


to be a measure, well and 


One of the first post-war steps to be 


war emergency 
good. 
adopted is to have the preservation of food 
taken 

trained 


thousands of un- 


cr 0k 


with inadequate equipment and placed again 


from hundreds of 


women using as many stoves 
in factories with increasingly higher stand- 
ards as to skill in technique, wages, hours and 
health of workers, and hygienic environment, 
retaining only enough in individual homes to 
serve in the education of the young. 

The same general comment may be made as 
to the education of girls for industrial and 
The narrow technical 
training longer The 
problem of women’s work needs to be con- 
sidered in the light of the rapid changes 
brought about by the war. 

The educators of women have a great and 
patriotic duty at hand in evolving from the 
chaos discussed by Mr. Leake the education 
which the world will need after the war. If 
there are to be compensations for the tragedy, 


commercial pursuits. 


will no serve. whole 


if the world is to be made “safe for democ- 
racy,” a heavy responsibility will rest on the 
makers of the home and on the women in 
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dustry, for in large part it will be their re- school (referred to in t s M.H.) whicl 
msibility to create and maintain those in is open to pupils on the payment of a tuition 

lueneces which are based on an understanding fee. 
the interdependence and brotherhood of all The school which the group reported upon 
e peoples of the world. The lesson that has attended was, during the period vered, a 
learned in feeding suffering nations will typical eighth-grade annual promotion schoo 
t be forgotten. There will be no more isola- Its present organization under what may 
f the individual home than of the coun- called a 6-2 plan has nothing to do with this 
as a whole, and thos responsible for the investigation of the edueat stor’ f 
me will learn through economic, social and the individuals of the sixth-grade class w 
ic, as well as scientific training, how to use entered the Belmont sec] l of this city in the 
as an agent in the betterment of the world. fall of 1909. 
The processes of the home will no longer be Brietly stated. the aim of the study was to 
ls in themselves, as is now unfortunately learn how many ef the orig s graduated 
often the case. Their real purpose, the from the city high s l on time ind, 11 t 
rit of the task, will be given a new and did not. to discover why 
tal interpretation. Mr. Leake’s survey of The reasons for selecting class fror the 
present situation will serve as a good start- Belmont school were as f 
ir point for leaders with a vision of the 1. This school is the largest in the city 
iture, rather than with a blind reverence of 2. The pupils in this school come from homes 
past. Marion Tatport of the widest social status The second 


“south end” school was not opened until the 
NIVERSITY OF CHICAGO -_ ; 


fall of 1910, so that the Belmont sixth-grade 
| class of 1909 was more representative of th 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND city at large than any sixth-gra¢ 88 ‘ 
l STATISTICS that time. 
THE EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF A SIXTH- 3. There was not sufficient time t L 
- GRADE GROUP study of each sixth-grade class in t eCity 
Ovr conventional eight-year plan of ele- Neither was it possible to start the stud 
entary-school organization was not adopted below the sixth grade. 
d fter a careful analysis of the educational 
t, eeds of the times, and, even if it had been, TABLE I 
t would not follow that an organization suited In the Elementary School 
the supposed educational requirements Grade VI VI VIII 
is everal generations ago would be the best li my PG, PH Pa vy 
d possible to-day. 
al In a general way most communities know Tota! at Pome rt be ad ba- os? % teeal fee 
le t the eight-year plan of organization of Work. ta ' 
, Causes " 
i- ¢ elementary school has not proved entirely of preter i 
eS tisfactory. But the test of a school is elimi- a . 
hat happens to the pupils. For this reason nation | Boy struck 
id he following study was made to secure ac- Model H. 8 
bias ‘ ; : Total eliminated ti 2) 3 S 
he curate information concerning the efficacy of 
m the old plan in Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
If Grand Forks has a population of 15,000, is Of the 89 pupils who entered the sixth 
ly, situated almost in the center of the Red grade of the Belmont school during the fall 
.. River Valley, and is a railroad and trading of 1909, 19 removed from the city before com 
he nter. The University of North Dakota is  pleting their high-school ir The pra 
in ited here and maintains a model high tical difficulties of learning t educat 1 
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history of many of these pupils after their 
removal from the city, if not insuperable, were 
too great for the time available. For this 
entirely omitted from this 
report of the study. We have then 70 pupils, 
34 boys and 36 girls, to account for. 


Table I. 


the beginning of the sixth grade to entrance 


reason they are 


shows an elimination of 22 from 


into high school. This number includes one 


boy (see table) who entered the model high 


school at the university directly from the 


eighth grade (but failed to graduate). Thus 
exactly 70 per cent. of the original group 
enter high school. 
TABLE II 
The High School 
Year I II. Ill IV V VI 
Boys or Girls B.|G.| B.|G.| B. | G. | B.'G.| B.|G.| B.|G 
Total entering 26 22)22'20, 20 | 19 15,17'1;5)0)0 
“ Ss Failure 3 OF 1 2 l 3 
- 3 | Work 1,2} 1) 1 l 
% 4 Health ... 1 
2 & | ModelH.S 1 1 
L ZS | Graduation 1) 1812)12}1)2 
Total eliminated # 2) 2) 1) §! 211412'1)5 


Table II. shows that out of the 48 enter- 
ing the city high school 26, or 54.2 per cent., 
By June, 1917, the 
city high school had graduated 29, or 60.4 
entered the 


were graduated on time. 


per cent., of the number who 
school. Further, two students after attending 
the city high school 3 and 4 years, respectively, 
(see Table II.) entered and one graduated 
from the model high school at the university. 
This makes a total of 30, or 62.5 per cent., of 
the original number entering the city high 
school who completed their high-school edu- 
This is 42.85 per cent. of the group 
Belmont in the fall 


cation. 
that entered the 
of 1909. 

The records of the city high school show 
that of this group of 30 high-school graduates 


school 


20, or cent., entered colleges as 
follows: of North Dakota 16; 
1 These students were not formally graduated 
but secured sufficient credit in three years to enter 
the freshman class at the university and hereafter 
they are counted as graduates of the high school. 


66.6 per 
University 
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Wisconsin 2; University of 


Northwestern 


University of 
Michigan 1; 
Thus 28.6 per cent. of the original sixth-grad 


University ] 


group who remained in the city entered col 
lege and 41.7 per cent. of the first-year high- 
school pupils of this group entered college. 
From the tables it is evident that the boys 
of the Belmont school have stuck to school as 
well as their sisters. Also, that girls drop out 
more often to work than boys. In two cases 
girls dropped out because of the death of the 
mother, the girlsbeing compelled to’take up the 
duties of the homes. One reason for the good 
showing of the boys is that the city offers 
very little in industrial lines for boys. Girls 
most frequently started “clerking.” In most 


where work is assigned as the reasor 


eases 
for leaving school there was an economic mé 
cessity. In assigning causes for withdrawal 
all the data 


example, several pupils cams 


available were considered. For 
to the city for 
the expressed purpose of going to school, but 
left because they were unable to do the work 
failed 
included in the data given in the tables, as 


These pupils are classed as and ar 


is reasonable to suppose that they would have 
remained in the city had they been success 
ful in their school work. 

A careful study of the individual records 
of the pupils of this group shows very little 
retardation. In most cases when pupils failed 
” they made up the work in the 


a “grade” 


summer school. This city was one of the first 
to organize a summer school to help failing 
pupils, or those who, on the recommendation 
of the teacher, desired to skip a grade. There 
is no doubt but that this kept several in school 
longer than they would otherwise have re- 
mained. 

Tables I. and II. also show that 34 pupils 
were eliminated, without being graduated, who 
did not attend school the seven years normally 
required to complete the work. Of these 14, 
or exactly 50 per cent., were eliminated dur 
ing the eighth grade and the first year in 
high school. 

E. A. Bixter 
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